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STUDY I 

THE PROBLEM AND THE EARLIER ATTEMPTS AT 

ITS SOLUTION 

From a recent book dealing with our subject we borrow the following words 
appraising the importance of the problem of suffering, and man's perpetual 
interest therein: 

The problem of suffering is the great enigma viktef the solution of which, forever 
attempted, qiay forever baffle the human mind. Why our planet has been invaded by 
ph3rsical and moral evil; why a God of infinite love and power has ordained or permitted 
the sufferings of sentient beings; why his "whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now"; why, in particular, the operation of pain is so indiscriminate 
that the innocent suffer with the guilty — these questions are asked in bewilderment today, 
and the facts which evoke them have troubled the spirit of man ever since it began to 
grope for a meaning and purpose in life. This is the sphinx riddle of existence 

Every age endeavors to throw some fresh glimmer of light on the perennial problem, 
which ordinarily presents itself to the plain man, not as an intellectual puzzle, but as a 
heart-piercing sorrow, or a haunting fear. 

Our own age which brings to the solution of old problems the new light of evolution 
is profoundly conscious of the anomalies of the world regarded as a moral order. Increas- 
ing culture has increased its capacity for pain — ^its sensitiveness, its sympathy, its per- 
plexity in the presence of the mystery of evil 

If Faith is to secure and retain the allegiance of the modem mind, it must somehow 
come to terms with the enigma of suffering, and be able, if not to explain it, at least to 
render it tolerable. No problem is more worthy of mental toil. Grant that human 
reason can never wholly solve it, that clouds and darkness must ever be round about it, 
yet even to state it correctly is no small help, while to discuss it, to offer tentative and 
partial solutions of it, may place the intelligence in a position of superiority to it. 

Happily no age has to wrestle with the mystery as if it had never been attacked 
before. Many bewildered sufferers have asked ere now how divine goodness can be 
compatible with the existence of pain, and have sought not all in vain to answer their 
own question [James Strahan, The Book of Job Interpreted^ 1913, pp. 1-3). 

The view regarding the caus« of suffering was the same throughout the 
entire ancient world. That is to say, suffering was looked upon as due to the 
wrath of the gods. In the first stages of thought upon this subject the anger of 
the. gods was thought of as being wholly arbitrary in character. The sufferer 
did not know why he suffered. The god was angry — ^that was all. 

As men came to believe themselves better acquainted with the ways of the 
gods, and as the sphere of men's obligation to them became more definite, the 
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anger of the gods was conceived of as aroused by the neglect of some duty toward 
them on the part of man. This neglect of duty might be volimtary or involimtary 
and imconsdous. The consequences in the way of divine wrath and sufiFering 
were just the same. Gradually, however, the feeling grew that man was not 
responsible for ofiFenses which he never intended to give. Suflfering then came to 
be thought of as due to conscious, deliberate remissness, that is, sin. 

We have set ourselves the task of tracing the progress of the Hebrews in 
their thought upon this subject. 

First day. — § i . Read Gen. 2 : 4 — ^ : 24 as an expression of the point of view as 
to suflfering to which we have referred. Note the simple character of the thought ; 
for example, Jehovah God walking in the garden in the cool of the day, 3:8; 
Jehovah asking Adam "Where art thou?" vs. 9; the sewing of the fig leaves, 
vs. 7 ; the first clothes made of skins of animals, vs. 20. 

Is it likely that in so childlike a narrative we shall find anything profoimdly 
philosophical or theological ? This old story of the first sin is presented as a type 
of all sin. It emphasizes the thought that sin is opposition to the will of God. 
The result of this sin is represented as a change, not in man's character, but in 
his lot. All the ills of life and its manifold suflfering are thought to be due to 
this first act of disobedience. Re-read vss. 14-19 from this point of view. 

Second day, — § 2. The first step in the progress of thoxight regarding human 
suflfering was made* by the great prophets beginning with the eighth century 
B.C. They insisted that the anger of God was primarily aroused by violations of 
the ethical law. Read Hos., chap. 10; 11:12; 12:6-9, noting the emphasis 
upon righteousness. 

Third day, — § 3. Read Hos. 4:6-8; 5:10-15; 8:4-10, and note the prophet's 
denimciation of all kinds of social injustice. 

Fourth day. — § 4. Read Isa. i : 10-17, noting how this prophet a half-century 
later repudiates sacrifices and ritual as suflSdent in and of themselves, and insists 
upon justice and mercy as indispensable to the favor of Jehovah, representing 
Jehovah as hiding his face from Judah because of the absence of these qualities. 

Fifth day. — § 5. Read Mic. 6 : 6-8, and notice how this definition of religion 
again affirms the supreme place of justice and mercy in the ideal of the prophets. 

Sixth day, — § 6. Read II Kings 22:1 — 23:25 containing an accoimt of the 
finding of a book in the year 621 B.C. In all probability that book appears in our 
own Bible as a portion of Deuteronomy. 

Seventh day. — § 7. Turn to the Book of Deuteronomy and read 25:13-^6. 
In this section of the legal literature of the Hebrews, which voices also the prophetic 
doctrine of the seventh century B.C., we have the same emphasis upon the necessity 
of a right moral character. 
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Eighth day. — § 8. Read Deut. 12 : 28, and observe also that the old prophetic 
doctrine, that if the commandments of God are kept prosperity is certain to 
follow, is again clearly stated. It should be borne in mind also that in the 
prophetic literature, and in Deuteronomy in particular, the welfare of the nation 
is the dominant thought. The problem of individual prosperity receives prac- 
tically no consideration. 

Ninth day. — § 9. What we may call the orthodox doctrine in Israel which 
we have just been considering was eminently satisfactory so long as things went 
well and normal conditions were maintained. But the half-century before the exile, 
conunencing in 597 B.C., brought upon Israel imparalleled suflFering in spite of all 
that she could do. Read Isa., chaps. 36, 37, which tell the story of the sufiFering 
of Israel at the hands of Sennacherib, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
Hezekiah is represented as a good king. See also 11 Kings 18:13 — 19-37' 

Tenth day.^^ 10. Read II Kings 23 : 24-31, the story of the death of Josiah, 
who is represented as a pious king par excellence. Remember that Josiah had 
carried out a thoroughgoing reform in religion and morals (see sixth day), and 
yet he was killed and his army defeated. 

Eleventh day — § 1 1 . Consider the later submission to Egypt, II Kings 23 : 3 1-36 ; 
still later that to Babylonia, 24: 1-7; and the deportation of inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem to Babylonia in 597 B.C., 24:10-17. 

Twelfth day. — § 12. Remember that Jerusalem itself fell in 586 B.C., and that 
the flower of Israel was carried away into exile immediately after. Read II 
Kjngs 24:18 — 25:21. What must have been the thought of those who were 
faithful in Israel in the light of such a series of disasters as these ? Was it possible 
for them to think of God as just ? Would not questions inevitably arise as to 
the justice of Jehovah, or as to his power, or as to his love ? 

Thirteenth day. — § 13. From the midst of this period of misery there comes 
down to us the Book of Habakkuk in which the prophet faces the great problem 
of his times. Read Hab. i : 2-4, observing how the prophet is disturbed mentally 
and spiritually by the moral chaos prevailing among his contemporaries. See 
how he hurls his question into the face of Jehovah. This is an absolutely new 
thing in the history of prophecy. 

Fourteenth day. — § 14. Read Hab. 1:5-11, and see how there comes to the 
prophet's mind in answer to his question the thought that Jehovah is about to 
send the Chaldeans from Babylonia to punish the wicked Israelites. 

Fifteenth day. — § 15. Read 1:12-17, noting how the prophet refuses to 
remain satisfied with this answer. He now confronts Jehovah with a new question, 
namely. How can God fairly be justified in causing the most wicked of all 
peoples to triumph over his own people who are, after all, far better than the 
Chaldeans ? 
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Sixteenth day, — § i6. Read Hab. 2 : 1-3, and see how the prophet figuratively 
represents himself as waiting patiently and expectantly for an answer to this, his 
latest problem, and how while waiting he was filled with confidence that a satis- 
factory answer would be forthcoming. 

Seventeenth day, — § 1 7 . Read Hab. 2 : 4-20, and note that this is the longed-for 
answer. What does the answer say ? Is it not to this effect, that the Chaldean 
by reason of his inherent depravity cannot possibly survive indefinitely ? But, 
on the other hand, Israel the righteous shall endure because of his faithfulness. 
(The word translated in the English Bible "faith" is more correctly rendered 
"faithfulness," as in the margin, and in reality is about equivalent to our word 
"integrity.") Has the prophet made any new contribution to the thought 
regarding suffering? As a matter of fact, is he not simply restating the old 
teaching that righteousness must finally triiunph, and that wickedness must be 
ultimately overthrown ? However, the prophet has dared to raise the question; 
and this is saying much. He is the forerunner of a great succession of thinkers 
upon this age-long problem. He shows that it is possible to be in a questioning 
frame of mind about some aspects of religion and yet be none the less religious. 

Eighteenth day, — § 18. From a little later day than that of Habakkuk we 
have the utterances of Ezekiel. Read Ezek. 1:1-3, observing that this informa- 
tion is that Ezekiel's prophetic activity was carried on in the midst of the. exile 
in Babylonia, beginning about 592 B.C. 

Nineteenth day, — § 19. Read Ezek. 11:3-11, noting that Ezekiel's contempo- 
raries still refuse to believe the final destruction of Jerusalem possible. 

Twentieth day, — § 20. Read Ezek. 13:1-10, 16, noting that EzekiePs contem- 
porary prophets, both in Jerusalem and in Babylon, were fanatically preaching 
the certainty of coming prosperity. 

Twenty-first day. — § 21. Read Ezek. 12:21-28, noting the skeptical and 
scofl&ng attitude of EzekiePs contemporaries toward his message. 

Twenty-second day. — § 22. Read Ezek. 14: 16-20, observing the belief in the 
protecting power of vicarious piety. Ezekiel in this passage is evidently setting 
himself against the popular view that Jerusalem cannot possibly be destroyed 
because of the many righteous men therein. 

Twenty-third day, — § 23. Read Ezek. 18:1, 2, 25, 29, noting that these 
verses mean that many of the people to whom Ezekiel was preaching were criticiz- 
ing Jehovah on the basis of the course of events. That is to say, they were 
ironically saying that it was a fine piece of justice for Jehovah to be punishing them 
because of what their fathers and grandfathers had done. 

Twenty-fourth day, — § 24. Read II Kings 23 : 2 1-30, noting especiatUy vs. 26, in 
which there is expressed the belief that the suffering of Israel in the days of Josiah 
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and his successors was occasioned by the sins of Manasseh. Is not this exactly 
what the opponents of Ezekiel were saying? Ezekiel sets himself uncompro- 
misingly against that position. 

Twenty 'fifth day, — § 25. Read Ezek. 3:16-20, observing two things: first, 
that Ezekiel here regards his mission as concerned with the welfare of the souls 
of individuals (Ezekiel is the first prophet to conceive of his work from that 
standpoint) ; secondly, that Ezekiel evidently regards each man as master of his 
own destiny without let or hindrance on accoimt of the actions of his ancestors. 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 26. Read Ezek. 18: 1-9, and see (i) that Ezekiel is here 
again dealing with individuals and their fate; (2) that he regards each person 
as sustaining his own individual relation to his God, vs. 4; (3) that he conditions 
a man's fate upon his conduct, vss. 5-9; (4) that he combines ritualistic and 
moral requirements in his catalogue of virtues. 

Twenty-seventh day. — § 27. Read Ezek. 18:18-22, in which the prophet 
restates concisely the teaching he has previously formulated. 

Twenty-eighth day. — § 28. Read Ezek. r8 : 10-13, and see that Ezekiel clearly 
states that the righteousness of a father will not avail to shield the wickedness of 
his son. Read Ezek. 18: 14-17, and see that just as confidently Ezekiel declares 
that the wickedness of a father will not bring destruction upon his righteous son. 

Twenty-ninth day. — § 29. Read Ezek. 18:23, 24, 32, and note the beauty of 
the thought that Jehovah does not desire the death of any man, but would much 
rather that man should live and enjoy his favor. 

Thirtieth day. — §30. Read Ezek. 18:25-31, considering (i) the fact that 
EzekieFs contemporaries were openly criticizing the justice of Jehovah (see par- 
ticularly vss. 25 and 29) ; (2) does it not appear here and throughout the chapter 
that Ezekiel conceives of man's destiny as determined by his individual actions 
at the time when judgment is pronoimced? Does Ezekiel allow any place for 
imderl3dng character ? Is not his attitude on this subject too atomistic ? 

Thirty-first day. — ^EzekiePs message was of supreme importance in his day. 
The nation of Israel was on the verge of collapse. If the religion of Jehovah were 
to stand or to fall with the fate of his nation, then nation and religion alike must 
perish. Ezekiel says that, after all, religion is a matter of personal relationship 
to, and fellowship with, God. He therefore works mightily to put religion on a 
new basis, and to enable it to tide over the great disaster involved in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the overthrow of the monarchy. It is noticeable that Ezekiel 
has formulated no new theory regarding the cause of suflFering. He has simply 
transferred the discussion from one field to another, namely, from a national 
problem to the individual problem. He still holds that prosperity is the reward 
of piety and that punishment and sorrow are the result of sin. 
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In thinking through the month's work note the progress made by the Hebrews 
in the period covered. They have moralized the whole question, tying up pros- 
perity indissolubly with moral worth. They have furthermore dared to question 
current opinions on the subject in two cases. Habakkuk actually ventured in 
his own mind to call Jehovah to account for his treatment of Israel, with the 
result that he became more convinced than ever that Jehovah was on the side of 
the nation whose ways were right. Ezekiel met the question of his day regarding 
Jehovah's justice by denying the commonly received teaching that individuals 
inherited the merits or demerits of their ancestors, and by affirming for the first 
time in Hebrew history that each individual was responsible before Jehovah for 
his own conduct and only for his own. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Have you ever given thought to the problem of sufiFering ? 

2. As you have observed life, is the old theory that sin brings immediate pun- 
ishment upon the offender, in the nature of sufiFering, true ? 

3. Does the theory that God hides his face from the wicked and gives pros- 
perity to the righteous represent the facts as you see them ? 

4. What religious leaders among the Hebrews were the first to make progress 
in thinking upon this problem ? 

5. What is the fundamental insistence of Hosea, Amos, and Isaiah concerning 
conduct ? 

6. Were the prophets previous to Josiah's death thinking primarily of the 
nation or of the individual ? 

7. Why was the death of Josiah a spiritual, as well as a political, blow to the 
Hebrew nation ? 

8. When they first went into exile, what questions must the faithful Jews 
have asked concerning the justice of God ? 

9. What concerning his power ? 

10. What concerning his faithfulness to his covenant promise ? 

11. Who was Habakkuk ? 

12. What was his question, and to whom did he address it ? 

13. What was the answer as he conceived it ? 

14. Tell all that you can about Ezekiel. 

15. Why could not the people believe EzekieFs statements that Jerusalem 
would surely be destroyed ? 

16. What theories concerning suffering does Ezekiel seek definitely to 
overthrow ? 

17. What new theory does he bring forward as a substitute ? 

18. What national situations today lead us to think seriously Upon this 
world-old problem ? 
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STUDY II 
THE SERVANT OF JEHOVAH 

In our last study we recalled that in 586 B.C. the Hebrew nation went into exile 
in Babylonia, following the capture and destruction of the city of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar of Babylon (H Kjngs 24:18 — 25:21). 

The prophet to whom we owe the idea of the "Servant of Jehovah " was living 
in Babylonia after many years of exile, and preaching therefore to a people who 
were profoimdly discouraged. His utterances are foimd in Isa., chaps. 40-55, 
and are among the most eloquent of the Old Testament.' Isa. 44:28 — ^45:1 will 
tell you that C3rrus, the Persian conqueror of Babylon in 538 B.C., was in the mind 
of the writer, and this fact fixes the date of the book. The Jews in Babylonia were 
looking forward at this time to the coming of another conqueror, and had little 
knowledge of what their fate might be. The state of mind of the people to whom 
the prophet preached may be easily imagined. 

First day, — § 31. Read Isa. 41:1-4, 8-16 and note how the prophet argues 
with his hearers, and bids them not to be downcast and hopeless. He sees a 
great possibility in the coming of this new conqueror. He even sets himself the 
task of demonstrating to his people the certainty of coming speedy deliverance. 

Second day. — Read Isa. 40:1-5, 9-1 1 and note the triumphant tone of the 
prophet's message. 

Third day, — § 32. But how shall Jehovah bring about this wonderful deliver- 
ance? Read Isa. 40:12-17 and observe how beautifully the prophet sets forth 
the thought of Jehovah's omnipotence. The bearing of this view of Jehovah upon 
the prophet's and the people's problems is of course direct and immediate. 
Jehovah is powerful enough to bring to pass his will. 

Fourth day, — ^Read^also Isa. 40:22-26, which presents the same thought upon 
the basis of a different aspect of the creative activity. 

Fifth day, — §33. Read Isa. 40:27-31 and note that the prophet bases his 
confidence in Jehovah, not only upon his omnipotence, but upon his omniscience. 
He is all-powerful, and his imderstanding of Israel and her needs and possibilities 
is absolute. He will ask nothing that Israel through his power cannot perform. 
Though small and weak Israel may be made equal to the greatest tasks. 

> The earlier chapters of this book are the speeches of a prophet living in Jerusalem 
more than one hundred years before its fall. 
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Sixth day. — § 34 • Read Isa. 40:18-20 and note how the power of Jehovah 
is emphasized by contrasting it with the helplessness of idols, the gods of Babylon. 

Seventh day. — ^Re-read the whole of chap. 40 in order that you may more fully 
appreciate the beauty as well as the force of the prophet's appeal, and picture its 
effect upon those who listened to it or read it. 

Eighth day. — ^Read Isa. 44:10-20, particularly considering the fine ironical 
vein in which the prophet satirizes the futility of idolatry. Remember that the 
Babylonians had been a successful and conquering nation. Who was responsible ? 
Was it not the gods of Babylon, these same stone and wooden images which the 
people saw aroimd them ? So the captive Jews would reason. 

Ninth day. — § 35. But it is not enough for Israel to know that Jehovah 
is all-powerful and all-wise: she must know that he is loving too. Read Isa. 
49:14-16, in which the prophet presents in most convincing terms the thought 
that Jehovah loves Israel so profoimdly that he can by no possibility overlook 
her interests. 

Tenth day. — ^Read Isa. 54:6-10, where the prophet represents Jehovah as 
reassuring Israel of his love and promising her deliverance from all her troubles. 

Eleventh day. — § 36. But Israel may say, "If Jehovah loves us and always has 
loved us, as you maintain, why has he permitted such disasters to come upon us, 
and why are we still suffering ?" It is necessary for the prophet to solve this prob- 
lem if his word of hope and encouragement is to find any acceptance with his 
hearers. His answer to this question finds expression in his teaching concerning 
the "Servant of Jehovah." Read Isa. 41:8-10, noting that Jehovah's servant 
is here identified with Israel herself. 

Twelfth day. — ^Read 42: 18-22 and note that the "servant" is again defined as 
Israel. Observe particularly vs. 22 and consider in the light of this identification 
of the servant the significance of the prophet's discourse on the servant in vss. 
18-22. Read also 44: i, 2, 21 again, observing the equivalence of the terms Jacob, 
Israel, and "my servant." The passages thus far considered, with other passages 
of like significance, furnish the key to the meaning of the phrase "Servant of 
Jehovah" throughout Isa., chaps. 40-55. 

Thirteenth day. — §37. The heart of this prophet's teaching regarding the 
" Servant of Jehovah " is found in four passages which we shall now consider in their 
order as follows: 42:1-4; 49:1-6; 50:4-9; 52:13 — 53:12. Read 42:1-4, the 
first of these passages, noting the intimate personal fellowship which Jehovah 
recognizes as existing between him and his servant. Read the same passage again 
from the point of view of the servant's mission. Is not the servant's task here 
conceived of as that of a foreign missionary going forth to the nations of the world 
as the representative of Jehovah, Israel's God ? There is nothing in this passage 
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to suggest the possibility of any other identification of the servant than that 
which we have discovered elsewhere. 

Fourteenth day, — ^Indeed, it appears that the very terms applied in 42:1-4 
to the servant are elsewhere associated with Israel. Read, for example, 41:10, 
noting the phrase "I will uphold thee," applied to Israel, even as the phrase "whom 
I uphold" in 42: 1 is applied to the servant. For the phrase "my chosen" com- 
pare 41 : 8, 43 : 20, and 45 : 4, in all of which the phrase is applied to Israel. For the 
idea "put my spirit upon him " compare 43 : 3. See also 44 : 1-3, in which Jehovah 
says that he will pour his spirit upon the seed of Israel. 

Fifteenth day, — § 38. In the second servant passage, 49:1-6, notice the use 
of the word Israel in vs. 3 as again definitely identifjdng the content of the term 
" Servant of Jehovah." But notice that vss. 5, 6, as they are foimd in the English 
Bible, seem to render impossible the interpretation of the servant as Israel. 
However, in the judgment of soimd scholarship a better translation of these 
verses would run as follows: "And now Jehovah who formed me from the womb 
to be his servant says that he will bring back Jacob again to himself, and that 
Israel shall be gathered imto him (for I am honorable in the eyes of Jehovah, and 
my God has become my strength) ; yea, he says, since thou art my servant, it is 
too light a thing that I should raise up the tribes of Jacob, and restore the preserved 
of Israel, and so I will give thee for a light to the gentiles that thou mayest be 
my salvation to the ends of the earth." 

Sixteenth day. — ^Re-read 49:1-6 with the new translation suggested above for 
vss. 5, 6, and observe that the function of the nation Israel is again set forth as 
that of making the nations of the world at large acquainted with Israel's God. 
Read again vss. 3, 4, and consider Israel's state of mind as she looks back upon her 
past and realizes that her history apparently coimts for naught. It is as an offset 
to that state of mind that vss. 5, 6 present the magnificent task of Israel as Jehovah's 
missionary to the world. 

Seventeenth day. — § 39. Read now the third servant passage, Isa. 50:4-9. 
Observe that the word servant does not appear in this passage, but, in view of its 
spirit and of its style and content, scholars are imanimous in regarding it as setting 
forth again the thought of the "Servant of Jehovah." Read again vss. 5, 6, 7, 
noting how Israel looks back upon her past reviewing the long history of oppression 
and disaster, but turns from this toward the future with full confidence in Jehovah, 
assured in mind that she will not be put to shame. 

Eighteenth day. — §40. In taking up the fourth passage, 52:13 — 53:12, 
we come to one of the most famous and most misimderstood passages of the entire 
Old Testament. Read the whole passage carefully and note that there is in it all 
no sufficient reason to be foimd for applying the statements here made to any 
other figure than the nation of Israel. To be sure the nation, as in the other 
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passages, is greatly idealized. The prophet is really portraying Israel as a pro- 
phetic nation among the other nations of the world. 

Nineteenth day. — ^Read again 52:13-15 and note that the thought here is that 
of the exaltation of Israel. We do not rightly interpret this passage when we 

speak of it as dealing with the suffering servant. 

* 

Twentieth day, — ^Read 5|:ii, 12 and see that the climax of the long passage 
comes back to the keynote with which the passage started, the glorification and 
triimiph of the servant. Turn again to vss. 13-15 of the preceding chapter and 
see in the margin that the term "deal wisely" really means "prosper," and instead 
of "sprinkle many nations," it is better to translate " startle many nations." The 
thought of these verses is that the lot of the servant will be so suddenly and 
marvelously transformed as to make the nations of the earth and their rulers 
stand in awe-stricken silence, amazed at what they see. 

Twenty 'first day, — ^Read 53:1-3, in which the nations of the world are repre- 
sented as speaking and as describing the past history of Israel. Incidentally it 
should be observed that in this entire passage the experience of suffering is looked 
upon as l)dng in the past. The future holds for the servant nothing but glory. 

Twenty-second day. — ^Read 53: 4-6, in which the nations of the world still speak 
and give expression to their realization that the sufferings of Israel were borne, 
not primarily because of IsraePs own sins, but rather because of the sins of the 
nations themselves. These verses, be it carefully noted, contain the great contri- 
bution of the "Servant of Jehovah" passages to the problem of the suffering 
of the righteous as interpreted by this prophet. Re-read vss. 4-6, observing that 
two aspects of Israel's suffering are here emphasized. First, the fact that it was 
vicarious, that is, in the place of others, as we have seen; and, secondly, the great 
teaching that Israel's suffering has redemptive value. That is to say, that the 
nations of the world are represented as having been so stirred and touched by the 
realization that the Israel whom they have despised has after all been suffering in 
their place that there is wrought in them a complete change of heart. They 
are brought to repentance and confession, and to recognition that after all the 
God of Israel is the world's God. 

Twenty-third day. — ^Read 53: 7-9, in which the prophet himself again takes up 
the discourse. He here idealistically reviews the story of Israel's sufferings and 
her attitude during that suffering. We shall probably represent th^ text of vs. 8 
more accurately by rendering in place of the present text, "For the transgression of 
my people to whom thle stroke was due," as follows: " For their transgression was he 
smitten to the death." Observe that the death and the grave referred to here indi- 
cate the end of the Hebrew nation and the canying away into captivity in Babylon. 

Twenty-fourth day. — ^Read 53 : 10-12, m which the prophet still speaks, setting 
forth Jehovah's purpose in all this suffering and his ultimate aim for Israel. Note 
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particularly vs. ii, in which the prophet, again in Jehovah's name, reverts to the 
thought that the knowledge of Israel's suflferings is to work effectively in bringing 
righteousness to the nations of the earth. In the phrase " justify many," or " make 
many righteous, " we must imderstand vss. lo and 1 1 as referring, not to the future 
of the exiled Israel, but rather to a future which, at the time that the prophet was 
speaking, already lay in the past. We get more easily the point of view if we sub- 
stitute in vss. lo and ii the verb "should" for the verb "shall" throughout. 
That is to say, it was Jehovah's purpose in subjecting Israel to punishment, that 
after it was all past he should see his sin; he should prolong his days; the pleasure 
of Jehovah should prosper in his hand; he should see the travail of his soul, and 
should be satisfied; by knowledge of him should many be justified, and he should 
bear their iniquities. It is interesting to note that though this teaching of the 
vicarious or substitutionary character of suffering has played a very large part in 
Christian thinking, apparently it was without effect upon the later development 
of Hebrew thought. In these chapters only does the thought of vicarious suffering 
appear in the Old Testament, and it will, of course, be borne in mind that the 
vicarious suffering is national in character rather than individual. 

Twenty-fifth day, — §41. It was inevitable that Christian thought should 
ultimately come to interpret the "Servant of Jehovah" passages as originally in- 
tended to foretell the suffering and death of Jesus of Nazareth. Read Matt. 
12:7-21, and observe that, already in that early stage of Christian thinking, the 
writer interprets Isa. 42 : 1-4 as applicable to the experience of Jesus. The task 
of our prophet, however, was that of meeting a crucial situation. If the Israel of 
his day was to have any future, she must in some way or other be filled with hope 
in order that she might be ready to lay hold of her opportimity when it came. 

Twenty-sioUh day. — § 42. What the future held in store for Israel in the mind 
of this prophet may be seen by reading such a passage as 41 : 10-20. 

TwerUy-sevetUh day. — ^Read also 51:9-23. It was such hopes as these, which 
sprang up ever anew in the hearts and minds of great prophets, that kept suffering 
Israel from abjectly jdelding to the repeated blows of an apparently unfeeling fate. 

Twenty-eighth day, — § 43. Consider how the idea that suffering may bring 
inspiration and insight to others than the sufferer himself was supremely realized 
in the life and death of Jesus. Was not Jesus' whole experience full of sug- 
gestiveness along these lines? 

Twenty-ninth day, — ^Is not the thought that Israel lived, not for herself alone, 
but for the larger world as a whole, a thought which finds its best illustration in the 
life of Jesus, the mainspring of action in the life of modem Christianity ? 

Thirtieth day, — §44. Is there not a suggestion of perennial value in this 
prophetic interpretation of the experience of Israel ? Are not many experiences 
pf suffering illuminated when they are considered from the point of view, not of a 
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too narrowly personal and individualistic interest, but rather from that of the 
larger social order and world-life ? It is not safe to be too self-centered. A life 
filled with the thought of service will not dwell overmuch upon its own limitations. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. From what period of the world^s history do the speeches concerning the 
"Servant of Jehovah" come? 

2. Where were the people of Israel at the time ? 

3. Describe their condition of mind. 

4. What task does the writer of the servant passages set for himself ? 

5. What arguments concerning the character of Jehovah does he present as a 
basis for his annoimcement of early release from captivity ? 

6. What ejffect, do you think, would his plea be likely to have upon a people 
surroimded by the evidences of the success of Babylonia imder the reign of her 
idol gods ? . 

7. State some difficult questions which the people might raise in answer to the 
prophet's attempt to rouse their enthusiasm for, and confidence in, Jehovah. 

8. To whom is the title the " Servant of Jehovah" applied ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

9. What is to be the task of the servant ? Give references. 

10. What closer relation than master and servant is suggested as existing 
between Israel and her God ? 

11. Which of the passages studied is most frequently misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted ? 

12. What do you understand by Israel as a "prophetic nation" as suggested in 
the work of the eighteenth day ? 

13. Why is not the term the "suffering servant" a good one by which to 
describe the subject of Isa. 52 : 13 — 53 : 12 ? 

14. By what word can you describe the prophet's idea of the suffering of Israel, 
and what do you mean by the term ? 

15. What does he consider to be the value of Israel's past suffering ? 

16. In the prophet's thought what part did Jehovah play in all the suffering 
of Israel ? 

17. Of whom has this selection usually been thought to speak? 

18. In what way may the selection well remind us of Jesus ? 

19. Name some ways in which vicarious suffering enters into the life of the 
natural world. 

20. How largely and with what results does it enter into the life of nations and 
of individuals ? 
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STUDY III 
THE TRIAL AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH 

We are concerned for the next month with the Book of Job, which is quite 
generally recognized as the masterpiece of the world* s literature. Is it not a 
significant fact that such a piece of literature was called forth by the problem of 
suffering ? Let us first secure a view of the general plan of the Book of Job. It 
naturally submits to the following analysis: Chapters i and 2 constitute the pro- 
logue to the discussion. Chapters 3-26 form the great debate which resolves itself 
into three cycles of speeches, namely, chaps. 4-14 the first cycle, chaps. 15-21 the 
second, and chaps. 22-26 the third. The debate between the friends and Job is 
followed by a series of speeches on the part of Job himself, chaps. 27-31. Then 
a new character appears, namely, Elihu, whose speeches are contained in chaps. 
32-37. The climax of the book is reached in the speeches of Jehovah contained in 
chaps. 38-41, to which Job replies in 42 : 1-6. The book is closed by the epilogue, 
42:7-17. 

First day, — §45. The prologue. Read Job 1:1-5, noting particularly the 
fact that Job is described as a man "perfect, and one that feared God and eschewed 
evil." The problem of the book, therefore, is not the question of suffering in 
general, but rather the question of the suffering of a righteous man. We are now 
in the field of the individual problem once more, continuing the line of thought 
started by Ezekiel. Read i : 6-1:2, noting that these proceedings in the heavenly 
court are of course mikno\^ to Job and his friends. Observe the purpose of the 
test that is here proposed, namely, the desire to demonstrate whether or not Job's 
religion is imselfish and pure. Read i : 13-22, observing the avalanche of mis- 
fortune that descends upon Job with crushing force, and Job's acceptance of 
it all as coming from the hand of God, against whom he raises no syllable of 
protest. 

Second day. — ^Read Job 2 : 1-6, noting that the heavenly decision is now made 
to push the test of Job to the last extreme short of taking his life. Does not Satan 
evidently expect that Job will be imable to stand the strain? Read 2:7-10, 
observing how Job stands unshaken in the presence of the most extreme personal 
suffering, and, in addition to that, is able to withstand the temptation coming 
from his wife from whom he had every right to expect supporting strength. Does 
not the prologue offer one solution of the problem of suffering, namely this, that 
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the presence of suflfering in human experience is necessary in order to make pos- 
sible the existence of a piety that is independent of material welfare ? Could 
there be as high a grade of spirituality if the world were so organized that every 
good deed was unfailingly followed by a corresponding reward in the way of 
prosperity and happiness ? Is not that t)T)e of piety more noble which is able to 
maintain itself and to grow even though there should seem to be no relation 
between inner character and outer fortune; yea, even if the fact of personal piety 
insures disaster and misfortune to the possessor of it ? 

Third day. — ^Read 2:11-13, ^^ which Job's three friends are introduced. Is 
it not evident that these friends were kindly, pious men ? Had they not come 
long distances to comfort their former friend ? Had they anything to gain by 
such action? Do they not treat him with the most profound courtesy and 
sympathy by waiting until Job indicates his readiness to talk ? Let us not forget 
the high character and the generous conduct of these men as we move on into the 
discussion itself. 

Fourth day, — § 46. Read chap. 3, noting the despair of spirit that has laid 
hold upon Job so that he is now desirous of death and wishes that he had never 
been bom. What has produced this change in Job's attitude? Is it simply 
that he has broken down nervously under the long-continued strain of immitigated 
pain ? Or is the Job of this chapter and the following discussions a different per- 
son from the one presented to us in the prologue ? That is to say, is it not possible 
that the prologue and the epilogue constituted an old story which has been greatly 
enriched by the addition of this magnificent discussion inserted in the middle of 
the old tale ? If the prologue and the following discussion are from one and the 
same pen, we cannot fail to realize that the three friends of the prologue must 
have been deeply shocked by this new attitude on the part of Job. This was to 
them a new and inexplicable Job. 

Fifth day, — § 47. Read Job 4:1-9, observing the urbanity and courtesy of 
the speaker Eliphaz. Note particularly vss. 6-9, which constitute the substance 
of all that the friends have to say. These verses call to Job's attention the fact 
of his own personal integrity and ask him to bear in mind that no man of such 
unblemished character was ever destroyed. That was the teaching of experience 
and observation. 

Sixth day, — ^Read 4:12-21, in which Eliphaz represents himself as having had 
a special revelation from God, the purport of which is that no man can be whoUy 
' sinless in the sight of God. It is therefore inevitable that all men should to some 
extent suffer. See how Eliphaz reasserts this thought in 5 : 6, 7. 

Seventh day. — ^Read 5:17-27, observing that these beautiful words come 
from men whose whole point of view regarding suffering is to be shattered to 
fragments by the discussions which follow. 
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Eighth day, — § 48. Read 6 : 8-13 , noting Job's desire that his case might come 
before God even if it should result in his being destroyed, and how he here asserts 
unflinchingly his certainty that his past record has been above reproach. Read 
rapidly vss. 14-27, asking yourself if Job was really justified in making such 
charges against his friends. It would be well to remember these statements of 
Job when we find the friends retorting in kind. 

Ninth day. — ^Read Job 7:17-22, in which Job calls in question the propriety 
and justice of God in dealing with him as he is doing. 

Tenth day. — § 49. Read Job 8:3-7, noting the certainty of Bildad that God 
acts in accordance with justice, and his suspicion that Job's sons were not as 
righteous as they might have been, and his daring assertion that Job himself is 
laclong in piety. Read Job 9: 16-24, Job's answer, in which he does not hesitate 
to say that a righteous man has no chance with God; that the government of the 
world is not determined by moral considerations, and that God himself is the only 
one who in the last analysis can be held responsible for the chaotic situation. 
Read 10:3-7, in which Job again asserts the injustice of the divine dispensation 
in general, and in particular the fact that God is pimishing him severely although 
he knows that Job is innocent. 

Eleventh day. — § 50. Read Job 1 1 : 5-9 and consider the fact that Zophar goes 
so far as to say that Grod is after all overlooking the sum of Job's sin and not 
punishing him as much as he- deserves. Read Job's reply, 13:7-12, noting his 
profoimd insight, notwithstanding the stress and turmoil of his soul. Though he 
cannot imderstand the administration of God, he nevertheless feels certain that 
God will not look with the least degree of allowance upon one who approaches 
him in any other than a spirit of absolute honesty and sincerity. Read vss. 13-16, 
in which in this same spirit of confidence he asserts his determination to state 
his whole mind whatever the consequences may be, and at the same time his own 
conviction that his personal integrity will find recognition in the mind of God. 

Twelfth day. — § 51. The second cycle of the debate, as the first, is opened by 
Eliphaz. Read Job 15:1-13 and observe the difference of spirit on the part of 
Eliphaz as compared with his words on his first appearance in chap. 4. 

Thirteenth day. — ^Read 15:22-35. Is there any significance in the fact that 
Eliphaz devotes the latter and greater part of his address to the fate of the wicked ? 
Is he not, by implication at least, putting Job in that class and striving to frighten 
him into goodness ? 

Fourteenth day. — ^Read Job 16:14-22, observing that Job does not diminish 
his anger against God or his certainty of his own righteousness; but he passes 
from these thoughts to the higher and more daring thought that, after all, despite 
the appearance of things, which is against him, God will at length declare himself 
on his side. 
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FifteefUh day. — § 52. Read 18:1-8, noting that Bildad now has nothing but 
words of reproach and terror for Job. Read 19:4-10, in which Job reasserts his 
conviction that God is the source of all his trouble. Read vss. 13-20, in which 
Job pathetically sets forth his wretched state, deserted by all his friends and kins- 
men, and 21, 22, in which Job in the agony of his soul casts himself upon the mercy 
of his friends. 

Sixteenth day, — ^Read vss. 23-27, observing how Job, longing for an enduring 
testimonial to his own integrity, passes from that thought to the conviction that 
he has such a guaranty in God himself, whom he is sure that he shall see ultimately 
as champion of his cause; and vss. 28, 29, in which he drops from this height of 
faith to a lower plane upon which he threatens the friends with the wrathof God. 

Seventeenth day, — § 53. Read 20:4-6 and 26-29, in which Zophar again 
declares the fate of the wicked. 

Eighteenth day. — § 54. In chap. 21 Job closes the second cycle of the debate. 
Read vss. 5-10, noting that Job has reverted to his former state of dissatisfaction 
and cites facts showing that the government of the world on God's part is unjust. 
Read vss. 17-21, where he again challenges the correctness of the friends' inter- 
pretation of the world, declaring that things are exactly as they should not be. 
In vss. 29-34 Job pictures the end of the wicked man in a way directly contrary to 
that in which the friends have been describing the wicked man's lot. 

Nineteenth day. — § 55. The opening of the third and last cycle of the debate 
in the Book of Job finds the friends imchanged in their opinion regarding the rela- 
tion of suffering to sin, but in their judgment of Job they have undergone a radical 
change. They started with the presupposition that Job was a righteous man 
upon whom such suffering as is common to man had fallen. They had urged him 
to make confession to God of his sinfulness, and had assured him that upon such 
confession his property and health would be restored. Job, however, has stead- 
fastly and repeatedly refused to make confession of sins of which he knows himself 
to be innocent. The friends therefore conclude both from the terrific suffering 
which has been inflicted upon Job and from Job's attitude, which to them seemed 
little short of blasphemous, that they have been mistaken in supposing Job to be 
a righteous man. He must be thoroughly wicked. This opinion colors all of their 
statements in this last round of the debate. Read 2 2 : 5-1 1 , comparing the imspar- 
ing denimdations of these words with the sympathy and kindness of the first 
speech of Eliphaz. Did Eliphaz have any facts upon which to base these charges 
or is he merely inferring these things from what his eyes now see and his ears hear ? 
Read 22:21-30, in which Eliphaz resumes the kindly tone of his earlier attitude. 
Observe, however, that he presupposes even here the presence of wickedness in 
Job's heart. Notice vs. 30, in which Eliphaz declares that if Job should turn from 
his evil way his righteousness would be of avail in God's sight for others less 
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righteous than himself. (Is not this in direct variance with the point of view 
expressed in Ezek. 14: 13-20 ?)* 

Twentieth day, — ^Read 23:3-9, in which Job longs for a vision of God and 
pathetically elaborates the thought of his inability to find God or to come in con- 
tact with him in spite of all his searching. Read vss. 10-12, in which Job boldly 
declares his certainty that notwithstanding all appearances God does know him 
and will vindicate him. Job feels absolutely certain of his own innocence and is 
willing to defend it before the bar of the most high God. Read vss. 13-17, in 
which doubts as to the possibility of affecting the purpose of God in any way are 
once more expressed. Job feels convinced that God's purpose regarding him 
involves the sending upon him of many more such afflictions as those he is now 
bearing, but in 24: i he expresses a longing for some manifestation of the judgment 
of God upon the wickedness of the world. If this be God's world, and if God be 
good and just, why does he allow wickedness to go impimished, to triumph with 
impimity over righteousness ? 

Twenty-first day. — ^Read Job 24: 2-4, 9-16, 23-25, in which Job in detail denies 
the goodness and the just moral government of the imiverse and challenges his 
friends to deny the truth of his charges.* 

Twenty-second day. — ^Read 25 : 2-6, noting how Bildad restates the proposition 
that mankind as such is necessarily sinful in the sight of God, and therefore, of 
course, deserving of punishment. Read Job 27:1-4, in which Job not only 
reasserts his conviction that it is God and God alone who is responsible for his 
suffering, but also with splendid sincerity refuses to be untrue to himself. Read 
Job 27:5, 6, in which Job indignantly repudiates the suggestion that he should 
acknowledge the justice of the friends' charges and abjure his own claims to 
integrity. Job is in doubt about almost everything else in the imiverse; but of 
one thing he is absolutely certain, and that is his own essential righteousness. He 
will not be untrue to the best that is in him. 

Twenty-third day. — § 56. Read Job 27: 13-23, in which Zophar, as it would 
seem, holds before Job's eyes the picture of the fate of the wicked man and his 
offspring. Will Job take warning ? 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 57. Read 29 : 2-10, in which Job's mind reverts to the 
joys of his past life and calls before our eyes a beautiful picture of the high esteem 
and reverence in which he was held in the community; Read vss. 12-25, which 
give in detail the kind of life that Job had lived, as an explanation of his high 

' It must be noted at this point that in chaps. 24 ff . there has been considerable dis- 
placement of materials; for example, it will be noticed that in chap. 25 Bildad's speech 
is reduced to five verses and that there is no speech of Zophar whatsoever. On the other 
hand, in chap. 24 there are placed upon the lips of Job sentiments which are absolutely 
incompatible with his attitude everywhere else. These passages are 24:5-8, 17-22, 24. 
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repute among his people. Read 30:9-15, in which, in sad and striking contrast, 
Job pictures his desolate condition at the present tirne when everybody, including 
God, has turned against him. 

Twenty-fifth day, — ^Read 31 : 1-6, in which Job, beginning his self -vindication, 
starts out with a reaffirmation of the sense of his own integrity. Read vss. 7-12, 
in which Job asserts his innocence of even impure and imworthy thoughts. Note 
in vss. 3-22 the practical nature of Job's religion. Observe particularly his 
feeling of brotherhood with all his fellows (vs. 15) and his feeling of responsibility 
for those less fortimate than himself. Read vss. 24-30, observing his proper 
appreciation of the altogether secondary value of wealth, and the high ideal he 
claims to have attained in his feelings toward his foes. In vss. 35-40 he repre- 
sents himself as challenging the Almighty to find any fault in him, and asserts 
that he has been absolutely just toward his tenants. 

The debate is now ended. Strictly speaking, it has not been a debate so much 
as a series of monologues alternating between the friends and Job; nor has there 
been any marked logical development of thought; rather each one laid down his 
great fimdamental principles early in the discussion and spent the remainder of 
the time restating them, enlarging upon them, and explaim'ng them in various 
ways. The progress of the debate, therefore, was not so much a development of 
thought as an intensification of feelings. The friends, who started in a frame of 
mind friendly and s)anpathetic toward Job, being driven to choose between their 
friend and their theology, unhesitatingly clung to the latter, gradually becoming 
more bitter and denunciatory in their incriminations and recriminations until the 
relations between them and Job were strained to the point of breaking. Job's 
attitude toward his friends is contemptuous and most exasperating. He char- 
acterizes their efforts to comfort him and to diagnose the situation as futile and 
childish, worse than useless. In despair he turns to God, his whole being torn 
by a very whirlwind of conflicting emotions. At times his attitude has been that 
of a suppliant for mercy; again it has been that of one mystified almost beyond 
endurance by his troubles, but nevertheless triumphantly confident of his final 
vindication at God's hands. More often it has been that of one overwhelmed by 
his misfortunes, and frequently it has been that of a man firm in the conviction 
of his own righteousness who leaps from that vantage-ground to the conclusion 
that the God of the universe must be an unmoral, irresponsible, almighty tjrrant. 
Such a God he dares to denounce even though the heavens faU. The problem 
with which they have been dealing is the suffering of the righteous man. The 

• 

It has long been suspected that in reality they belong to the speech of Bildad to be added 
after 25:6. They are in close accord with the spirit and content of Bildad's utterances. 
Likewise, in chap. 27 in the speech of Job it would seem that all of the chapter, aside from 
vs. 1 2, belongs to one of the friends. It is probable that this represents the missing speech 
of Zophar. 
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friends propose to settle it by saying that there is no absolutely righteous man. 
All men are by nature sinful and suflfering is God's method for either (i) punish- 
ing the confirmed sinner or (2) warning the fundamentally righteous man from 
the error of his ways before he goes too far. Job has never for a moment faltered 
in the conviction of his own integrity. He has continued equally certain that his 
suffering comes from God. These two facts he is unable to reconcile except 
through the hypothesis that God cares nothing for righteousness and sends his 
punishments upon the just and the unjust alike. The great grief of Job is not 
in his physical affiction as such; otherwise we should pity him as a peevish, 
fretful child, lacking patience to endure physical pain. It lies rather in what the 
physical suffering signifies — ^namely, that God has failed him. That the fellow- 
ship which was the sustaining joy of his life, that this should be turned into hos- 
tility — that is the unbearable thing. 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 58 . In chaps. 3 2-3 7 we have a long discourse from Elihu , 
a relatively young man, who represents himself in chap. 36 as having listened 
eagerly and expectantly to the arguments of the friends only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. They have shown their utter inability to refute the arguments of 
Job, consequently they have left God in the lurch. Job's charges against God 
must be met successfully for God's sake. Elihu, therefore, confidently under- 
takes the task himself. The argument of Elihu is directed against three main 
charges. Job has said that God unjustly refuses to answer his pleas for a hearing. 
Elihu declares that this is not true, for God has sent him himself to answer Job 
as God's representative. (Read Job 33:1-7.) He further maintains that 
God answers the cry of man in a threefold way: first, through dreams; sec- 
ondly, through sickness, which is one of God's messengers; thirdly, through angels. 
(Read 33 : 13-18 and following.) If God at times fails to answer the cry of man, 
it is simply because that cry is nothing more than the animal cry for the relief 
from pain and has no religious content. It is an impious cry (35:13). God 
makes effort in these various ways to keep men out of sin and to bring them to 
repentance for sins committed; and so he cannot properly be called hostile or 
unjust. 

Twenty-seventh day, — § 59. Another charge of Job against which Elihu sets 
himself was to the effect that God's government of the universe was unjust. To 
this Elihu says that if God were cruel and unjust he would bring the world to an 
end arbitrarily, but he does not do so; therefore he is good (34: 12-15). In addi- 
tion to this, God has no motive to be unjust. What would he gain thereby 
(35:4-8)? Still further, in the very nature of the case government cannot 
endure if based upon injustice. God's government does endure; therefore it is 
just (34 : 1 7) . As a matter of fact, God's policy is one of exact retribution for sins 
and rewards for righteousness. Finally, the omniscience of God renders it impos- 
sible for him to be mistaken on any subject and so to act unjustly. 
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Twenty-eighth day, — § 60. The third proposition taken up by Elihu is Job's 
charge that righteousness is not profitable for man: it makes no difference whether 
man is just or unjust, he suffers just the same (9:20-24). To this EUhu retorts 
two things: First, that man's righteousness or unrighteousness does not affect 
Grod. He is too exalted to be influenced by the character of a mere man. Man's 
influence is confined to his fellow-man. God therefore cannot be swerved from the 
thought of right by any earthly consideration. Secondly, Job is wholly wrong 
in his premises. Righteousness is profitable. As a general answer to Job's point 
of view Elihu maintains that if there be any phase of the problem of suffering which 
he has not satisfactorily explained it must be remembered that God is inexplicably 
great; that he far transcends any possibility of our understanding. If we are 
absolutely unable to explain the wonderful mystery of God's physical universe, 
how can we expect to enter into the sacred mysteries of the spiritual world ? We 
must therefore fall back upQn our conviction that God is righteous and realize 
that if we should know all we should recognize at once the justice of all. 

Twenty-ninth day. — §61. At the close of the Elihu speeches God himself 
appears upon the scene. The speeches placed in the mouth of God have been 
declared to be "a sustained effort of the highest genius unsurpassed in the world's 
literature." We now expect the author's last word upon the great question under 
discussion. If anybody may be expected to solve the riddle, surely it must be 
God. No author would dream of introducing God as a spokesman in his drama 
in any subordinate position. We must therefore look to the speeches of God as 
contaim'ng the most profoimd thought that the author of the Book of Job had upon 
the subject of the suffering of the righteous. 

Thirtieth day,— Redid chaps. 38, 39, in which Jehovah himself speaks and 
addresses Job. Note how Jehovah overwhelms Job with question after question 
calculated to impress upon Job the greatness of (jod and his own insignificance. 

Thirty-first day, — Read chaps. 40, 41, in which Jehovah's address is continued. 
Note that there is no essential change in the character and purpose of the address 
from begimung to end. It has just one aim, and it pursues that aim relentlessly, 
namely, the reduction of Job to a proper state of himiility. The speeches of 
Jehovah set forth in most wonderful imagery the two thoughts of the power and 
wisdom of God as seen in the marvelous mystery of inanimate nature and the 
animal world. Observe that God does here exactly that which Job protested, 
against in 12 : 20-21, namely, overwhelms Job with his power and majesty. Have 
not the speeches of the friends and of Elihu, yea, even of Job himself, said enough 
about the power and majesty of God ? What need then of introducing Jehovah 
himself to restate these things, even if it be done more splendidly and effectively ? 
What then is the function of the speeches of Jehovah ? First, to bring home to 
Job a realization of God's greatness (see 43 : 3). Job has had an intellectual and 
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theoretical appredation of the majesty of God, but now his whole being is sub- 
merged in, and interpenetrated by, the feeling of the divine power and glory of 
Jehovah. Job has been longing for a vision of (jod more than for any other single 
thing. His whole nature cried out for Gk)d, and it was his greatest grief that he 
was imable to find him. The craving is now satisfied (see Job 42:5). We see 
that the most important function of the speeches of Jehovah, after all, was to 
bring Job into a right attitude of mind and heart. Job had insisted upon under- 
standing everything. He had been unwilling, so to speak, to let (jod out of his 
sight. He had felt that (jod must be held to account for all of his actions. He 
now is brought to the place where he is willing to trust his (jod even when he can- 
not imderstand him. He has come to the realization that, after aU, faith is the 
very heart of religion. It is thus an attitude of mind rather than a solution of the 
problem which the author of the Book of Job presents to us. It is the frame of 
mind of the devout worshiper. The very infinitude of Grod's mind and wisdom 
contributes to our feeling of adoration. We should soon cease to worship a being 
whom it was possible to comprehend fully. There must be vast unexplored 
spaces in the divine character. It is an old saying that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt. There is no exception to this principle even in the field of religion. Job 
has been brought to understand the insolvability of the problem of suffering and 
to appreciate something that is far more than the imderstanding of that problem, 
namely, the necessity of unfaltering trust in the divine wisdom and love no matter 
how disturbing may be the perplexing phenomena of life. Commimion with God 
is the highest good. Having that, what matters it if we lose all else ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. What are the general divisions of the Book of Job ? 

2. What is the subject of the test represented in the prologue ? How is the 
plan carried out ? 

3. What is Job's state of mind at the opening of the poem, and through what 
mediiun does the author represent the comfort of the religion of his contempo- 
raries ? 

4. What theory have the friends of Job regarding suffering ? 

5. How do they try to explain Job's condition in view of his confidence in his 
own integrity ? 

6. Into what grouping do their speeches fall ? 

7. Name some distinguishing thought {a) of the EUphaz speeches, {b) of those 
by Bildad, (c) of those by Zophar. 

8. With what determination on the part of Job does the first cycle of speeches 
close? 

9. What is the attempt of the friends in the second cycle of speeches ? 
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10. What fact, supreme in the mind of Job, do they persistently ignore ? 

11. What has Job*s experience led him to conclude concerning the lot of the 
wicked in this world ? 

12. What effect must such a belief have upon the theory of a just God ? 

13. Where does Job continually conclude that the responsibility for his suffer- 
ing rests ? 

14. Why could not Job feign repentance ? 

15. What were the virtues to which Job rightfully laid claim, and which, if 
any, could the friends dispute ? 

16. What conclusion concerning all men was their only resource ? 

17. What element in contemporary thought does Elihu represent ? 

18. What is the purpose and effect of the Jehovah speeches with which the 
poem closes ? 

19. Does the book answer the question, "Why are the righteous permitted to 
suffer?'' 

20. Does it help the sufferer to bear his calamities then and now ? If so, how ? 
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STUDY IV 

THE PROBLEM OF SUFFERING AND THE LIFE AFTER DEATH 

Many people in all ages have sought consolation for themselves, in the face 
of the misery and loss attending the life that now is, in the thought of reparation 
or compensation in the life that is to come. This interpretation of the problem of 
suffering is well phrased in the New Testament statement: "For our light affic- 
tion, which is for the moment, worketh for us more and more exceedingly an 
eternal weight of glory" (II Cor. 4:17). In this closing lesson of our series we 
shall try to discover to what extent the Hebrews comforted themselves for present 
sorrows with the thought of blessings in the life to come. 

§ 62. It is a well-known fact that practically all primitive races have believed 
in the persistence of the personality after the death of the body. Such a volume as 
Sir James G. Fraser^s Immortality gives abundant proof of this proposition. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that the early Semites, too, believed in the per- 
sistence of the spirit after the death of the body. There is, indeed, plenty of 
evidence of this fact; we may give but a few specimens. 

First day, — ^An inscription of Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria, in describing the 
overthrow of his enemies, viz. , the kings of Elam, says of them : " I took their bones 
to Assyria; I gave their shades no rest; and I deprived them of their food and 
drink-offerings." Does not this show that the Assyrians thought of all men, 
even their foes, as continuing to exist after death and, in the case of kings at least, 
as passing into the class of divine beings ? 

Second day. — ^The same belief in the persistence of the spirit after death is 
reflected in another Assjrrian inscription, which bids the survivors of the deceased 
"pour out a libation that the dead may be stayed." This certainly corresponds 
in part to the conception of "ghosts," still powerful in many minds. 

Third day, — ^Among the Bedouins of today, who continue the practice of many 
customs that are ages old, sacrifices are spoken of as made "for the sake of Allah." 
Exactly the same formula is used of certain other sacrifices which are said to be 
made "for the sake of the dead." This seems to point to the classification of 
departed spirits as belonging in the order of the gods or demons. In any case 
they certainly are thought of as surviving. 

Fourth day. — §63. The same attitude toward departed spirits is found 
among the early Hebrews. Read I Sam., chap. 28, which shows that the con- 
temporaries of Samuel, even so intelligent a man as King Saul, evidently believed 
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in the continuance of the spirit after death and thought that such spirits might be 
called back to earth if the proper agencies were employed. Note especially vss. 1 3 , 
14, where the woman says, "I see a god coming up out of the earth." The word 
"god" here is precisely the word used to characterize Jehovah himself. Observe 
that Saul has no hesitation in identifying this "god" as Samuel. 

Fifth day. — § 64. Read the story of the death of David's child of sin, in 
II Sam. 12:15-23. Consider particularly vs. 23. Does not this phraseology 
seem to show David b thinking of the boy as still living, though in the place of 
departed spirits ? 

Sixth day,---% 65. It b a noteworthy fact that the great Hebrew prophets are 
almost wholly silent regarding the subject of life after death. At first thought this 
might be accounted for by supposing that the conception had not yet come into 
being in Israel, but the facts are all against that explanation. This prophetic 
silence b rather to be explained by the fact that the prophets were primarily con- 
cerned with the interests of the Hebrew nation rather than with those of individuals 
as such. They were the guides of the national destiny, and thb task was more than 
sufficient to absorb all of their time and energy. Individuals were of interest to 
them only in so far as these individuals were significant for the national life. 

Notwithstanding the silence of the prophets, it is quite clear that the belief 
in the exbtence of the spirit after death persisted in Israel all down through the 
prophetic centuries. 

Read Deut. 18: 9-1 2a, noting the prohibition of necromancy therein con- 
tained. Bear in mind that the Book of Deuteronomy was promulgated about 
621 B.C. The makers of that code of laws did not waste their time in legblating 
against non-exbtent abuses or errors. The fact that a law b directed against the 
practice of consulting departed spirits is convincing evidence that that practice 
was actually in vogue at this time. 

Seventh day, — §66. Read Deut. 14:1, 2 and 26:14, noting the significance 
of these laws wherein certain practices connected with the worship of the dead are 
prohibited. Read also Lev. 19 : 28, wherein the same prohibition is contained, and 
remember that the code of laws contained in Leviticus is quite generally regarded 
as having come into effect in the fifth century B.C. 

Eighth day. — § 67. Read Isa. 8 : 19, 20, in which thb prophet protests against 
the current habit of consulting with the spirits of the dead. Interpreters differ 
here as to whether the prophet's own words begin in the middle of vs. 19 or at 
the beginning of vs. 20; perhaps the weight of evidence b slightly in favor of 
the latter supposition. But in either case it is testimony to the practice of 
necromancy. 

Ninth day. — § 68. Read II Kings 4:8-37, in which Elbha is represented as 
having brought to life again the son of the widow who had shown him kindness. 
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Does not this indicate likewise that the spirits of those departed were thought to 
continue their existence? Read II Kings 13:20, 21, wherein Elisha*s body is 
represented as having had power to revivify one who had been long dead. This 
of course shows the same conviction that the spirit of the departed was still living 
somewhere. None of these passages shows us anything more than the thought 
of a bare existence on the part of the departed spirit. There is no suggestion 
anywhere of the thought that the existence of the departed spirit was at all worth- 
ful or desirable. There is nothing in the way of longing on the part of the living 
for entrance into this life beyond the grave. 

Tenth day, — § 69. Read £zek. 37, in which the prophet in figurative fashion 
strives to encourage Israel, now in exile, to believe that the days are coming when 
the Hebrew nation, though now dead, shall be revivified and exalted to great 
glory. This of course is a doctrine of national resurrection, not ol individual 
resurrection. 

Nevertheless, re-read the passage and ask yourself the following questions. 
The prophet is striving to present an unfamiliar, yes, indeed, a hard, thought to 
his people. He seeks, therefore, in this figurative way to make it simple and easy 
of comprehension to them. Would he have employed the thought of the resur- 
rection of individual bodies, as he does here, for purposes of illustration if that 
thought had been wholly unfamiliar to his hearers ? Is it not a sound principle 
of pedagogy that the imknown should be illustrated by means of the known, 
the xmfamiliar by the familiar ? Were not the prophets masters of the art of 
teaching? Is it likely that Ezekiel would have made so great a mistake as a 
teacher as to confuse his people hopelessly by attempting to explain one unfamiliar 
thought by another absolutely imknown ? Is not this passage then, which deals 
primarily with national resurrection, really to be understood as involving the 
existence in the minds of the people of that day of a belief in individual, personal 
resurrection ? 

Seventh day, — §70. Read Isa. 26:16-19, and note that the prophet is 
speaking to a people who are in the lowest depths of despair. Looking back upon 
their past history, a history full of suffering and disaster, they are unable to see 
that they have accomplished anything, nor does the future seem to hold in store 
anything better for them. The prophet, however, has a different thought. In 
vs. 19 he assures them, just as Ezekiel did in chap. 37, that the nation is to 
come to life again. Notice that he uses exactly the same figurative way of express- 
ing this thought that Ezekiel has employed in chap. 37. The time of this prophet 
is not definitely known, but chaps. 24-27 are pretty generally supposed to come 
from the Greek period — that is to say, some time after Alexander the Great, 333 B.C. 

Twelfth day, — § 71. While isolated utterances, such as these we have been 
considering, demonstrate the presence in the Hebrew mind of the belief in the 
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persistence of the spirits of the departed, it is noticeable, on the one hand, that 
there are exceedingly few utterances upon the subject up to the time of the exile, 
and, on the other hand, that alongside of this belief in the persistence of the spirit 
there existed a conception of Sheol, the place of departed spirits, which impresses 
us as anything but attractive. Read Ps. 6, noting vs. 5, in which it is distinctly 
stated that Jehovah may expect no gratitude, no remembrance, from those who 
have gone down into Sheol. 

Thirteenth day, — § 72. Read Ps. 30, noting vss. 8 and 9, in which the same 
cheerless aspect of Sheol is emphasized. 

Fourteenth day, — § 73. Read Ps. 88, noting vss. 5 and 10-12, in which the 
dead are thought of as those who are even forgotten by Jehovah, and who may 
expect no favors from him, particularly vs. 10, in which the proposition of a resur- 
rection of the dead is practically denied. 

Fifteenth day, — § 74. Read Ps. 115 and note vss. 17 and 18, in which in 
similar fashion the dead are declared to contribute nothing to Jehovah in the way 
of praise. Sheol is a region of silence. 

Sixteenth day, — § 75. Read Eccles. 9:3-6, in which in the most emphatic 
fashion the dead are described as those who know nothing, who expect nothing, 
and who are wholly forgotten by the living and have no expectation whatsoever. 

Seventeenth day, — § 76. Read Isa. 38 : 1 7-19, wherein the poet thanks Jehovah 
for having kept him out of Sheol and goes on to say that this is well, since those 
in Sheol are cut off from God, cannot sing his praises, and have no hopes 
in him. 

Eighteenth day. — §77. Read Job 7:7-10, in which the poet very clearly 
expresses his conviction that death ends all. He represents God in days to come 
as having repented himself of his harshness toward Job and as himself looking for 
Job (vs. 8), only to discover that Job has eluded him forever through death. 
Observe how in vss. 9 and 10 the thought of resurrection is practically 
excluded. 

Nineteenth day, — § 78. Read Job 14 : 7-12, in which the fate of the tree is con- 
trasted with the fate of man. When the tree is cut down, it springs to life again. 
When men die, they sleep never to wake again. But read vss. 13, 14, and notice 
how Job, recoiling from the paralyzing horror of the description he has just given 
in vs. 13, utters a wish that Sheol might be for him a place in which he might 
await the cooling of Jehovah's anger and from which he might come forth to resume 
his former relations with Jehovah. But in vs. 14 does he not emphatically push 
aside such a thought as impossible? Observe that in the Hebrew in the first 
line of vs. 14 the word "again" is not present. What the Hebrew says is 
this: "When a man dies, is he alive ?" To ask such a question, of course, is to 
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answer it. Observe, however, that in the latter part of the verse Job recurs to 
this longing for a chance in the life to come. Having once been raised, the ques- 
tion (vss. 13-15) will not down. 

Twentieth day. — Read Job 14: 18-22, observing that Job closes* this considera- 
tion of the significance of death by reafl&rming in the strongest possible language 
the fact that death practically ends all. Notice particularly vs. 22, which seems to 
leave the departed spirit a bare existence, but which distinctly represents that 
existence as one consisting only of pain and sorrow. 

Twenty-first day. — § 79. Read Job 19 : 23-27. Bear in mind in coming to this 
passage that Job has nowhere else in the book, before this point or after it, enter- 
tained the thought of a worthful life after death as a possibility for himself. Does 
he come to a new conception of the life hereafter in this passage ? As we saw in 
bur last study, he quite clearly states his conviction that Jehovah will ultimately 
be found on his side, attesting his innocence and defending him from all attacks. 
But does he think of this vindication by God as taking place in the life that now is, 
or after his death ? If the latter, does he think of himself as consciously partici- 
pating in that triumph, or is it a vindication in which he himself has no conscious 
part? 

Twenty-second day. — ^Let us follow the course of thought in the passage of 
yesterday more closely. In vss. 23 and 24 Job longs for a permanent record of 
the facts of his life that coming generations may know that he was a righteous 
man. In vs. 25 he puts this thought away from himself and says that the One 
who knows his innocence and will attest his righteousness, his vindicator, is God 
himself. Up to this point there is no difl&culty whatsoever in understanding the 
passage, but from this point and on difficulties abound. The main ones are the 
following: the word translated "at last" in vs. 25 is better rendered "as a later 
one." Does this mean that, after all other witnesses have spoken and have sought 
to condemn Job, Jehovah as the last witness will gloriously vindicate him ? The 
word translated "earth" in vs. 25 is really the word for "dust." Does that mean 
the dust of Job's body ? And therefore is this whole experience to take place after 
Job's death? In vs. 26 the phrase "after my skin" is perhaps equivalent to 
"when I am dead"; but it may also be rendered "behind my skin," which would 
mean "while I am still alive." In vs. 26 the phrase "without my flesh," which 
thus translated naturally means "as a disembodied spirit," may equally well be 
translated "from my flesh," that is, "from the standpoint of my body" — in other 
words, "in my lifetime." In the face of such uncertainties as these it is unsafe 
to say what Job 19: 25, 26 means, other than that it is Job's confident assurance of 
his tdtimate vindication. Whether he thought of that vindication as an experience 
to come prior to his death or to come after his death must remain unknown to us. 
The emphasis of the Book of Job as a whole upon the finality of death rather 
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tells against Job 19:25, 26 as looking forward to Job's conscious participation in 
an experience of vindication after death. But, we must reaffirm, there can be no 
certainty as to the meaning of this passage. 

Twenty-thifd day, — § 80. Read Ps. 16, noting in vss. 9 and 10 the exulting 
confidence of the speaker. What is the basis of this joy? Vs. 10 would be 
more accurately and clearly translated, "Thou wilt not forsake (or abandon) me 
to Sheol. Thou wilt not suffer thy holy one to see the pit." The "holy one" 
here is Jehovah's nation, Israel. It is represented as rejoicing in the assurance 
that Jehovah will not allow it to go down to death. He will not abandon it to the 
insatiable jaws of that frightful monster. He has in store for his people a glorious 
future, the thought of which buoys them up. 

Twenty-fourth day. — § 81. Read Ps. 30, in which, in vss. 2 and 3, the same 
note of thankfulness is sounded. The poet, speaking in Israel's behalf, rejoices 
that Jehovah has "kept me alive that I should not go down to the pit." It must 
be borne in mind that these psalms came from days when the nation was appar- 
ently on the brink of destruction. It was only by an effort of the mightiest faith 
that the religious leaders of Israel were able to keep alive the spirit of confidence in 
God and the hope for a glorious future. It was by the constant reiteration of such 
thoughts as these on the part of psalmists and prophets that the nation's faith in 
Jehovah was maintained. 

Twenty-fifth day. — § 82. Read Ps. 73. Observe that the theme of this psalm 
is the problem of suffering. Note in vss. 2-12 how the poet sets forth the fact of the 
prosperity of the wicked, and how for a time that prosperity was to him a great 
problem. Observe how (vss. 13-19) after meditation and prayer upon this problem 
the poet came back to the old orthodox proposition that the wicked are doomed to 
sudden destruction. Re-read vss. 20-26, noting the speaker's confident assurance 
of his continual communion with God . Vs. 24 is rather vague in its meaning. The 
common translation, "receive me to glory," is hardly legitimate. What the text 
really says is "and afterward thou wilt take me gloriously." Whether this refers 
to a life after death or not is wholly uncertain. The main thought of the passage 
in any case is the poet's exultant joy in contemplation of the fact of his continual 
communion with God,* who is for him the desire of his heart, whether in the heavens 
or on earth. He can conceive of nothing superior to God's gift of himself to his 
people. 

Twenty-sixth day. — §83. Read Ps. 49:1-14, noting the poet's confidence 
that for the wicked death ends all. In contrast with that, read vs. 15, observing 
that the speaker seems to declare that God will save him from death and will 
"take" or "receive" him. Just what is meant by this latter expression "take" 
or "receive" is not clear. It may be noted that exactly the same expression is 
used' in the story of Enoch. "Enoch was not, for God took him." The taking 
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certainly does not mean death. Does it mean ascension to the heavens as in the 
case of Elijah ? 

Twenty-seventh day. — § 84. Read Ps. 17, especially vss. 13-15, in which the 
poet calls down the curse of God upon the wicked and in contrast with their fate 
declares confidently that he himself will enter into intimate conmumion with 
God. The last line of vs. 1 5 is another figurative and uncertain passage — ^namely, 
" I shall be satisfied when I awake with thy form." What does the term " awake " 
mean here ? Is it awake from death, oris it the normal awakening of the morning 
after the night *s sleep, or is it an awakening of the nation to prosperity and honor 
after a period of disaster and gloom ? As bearing upon the meaning of Ps. 17 : 15 
read Ps. 3 : 5, in which the awakening referred to is clearly an experience in the life 
that now is. 

Twenty-eighth day, — § 85. kead Ps. 139. Note vss. 17 and 18, in which the 
conception of the preciousness of communion witli God reappears. Here "awake" 
evidently refers to an experience in this life whether the awakening after the 
night's sleep or after a period of gloom and discouragement is not wholly clear. 

Twenty-ninth day. — §86. Read Isa. 25:6-8, in which the prophet is confi- 
dently portraying the future, especially as it affects his own people. Looking 
back upon an experience that has been fraught with disaster and destruction, he 
thinks of the glorious age to come as involving the destruction of death itself and 
the consequent removal of all cause for sorrow. 

Thirtieth day. — § 87. Read Dan. 12:1-3. Bear in mind that the writer is 
describing the course that events will take at the end of the age. This writer 
lived in the days of the Maccabees about 165 B.C. He looks back upon the long 
history of desolation, destruction, and death. He looks forward to a messianic 
age of glory. But, after he contemplates this glorious future, two things are borne 
in upon his mind; the first is the fact that so few of God's faithftd people are left 
to establish the Kingdom of God. There are really not enough of them to establish 
a kingdom worthy of their great King, God himself. On the other hand, as he 
thinks of the sufferings endured by generation after generation of his own people, 
it is borne in upon him that these people, dead and gone, ought not to be deprived 
of any share in the future glory. He therefore, from the point of view of both of 
these lines of thought, pushes forward to the utterance of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection. Note, however, that this resurrection is only partial. It is not universal. 
" Many of them that sleep in the dust shall awake." Not all — " some to everlast- 
ing life and some to shame and everlasting abhorrence." This is not a consistent, 
comprehensive vision of the resurrection; it is rather an idea worked out to meet a 
given situation. Notice that this, the only passage in the Old Testament in which 
there is certainly expressed the thought of resurrection to a life that is distinctly 
desirable, grows out of the needs of a situation that is attended with great suffering 
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and sorrow; that is to say, the doctrine of a future life as it is expressed in the Old 
Testament was finally linked up with the problem of suffering and was made to 
serve as the solution, or at least a partial solution, of that problem. 

REVIEW QUESnONS 

1. Give some of the evidence that all ancient nations believed in the con- 
tinuance of life after death. 

2. Give instances that show the belief of the Hebrew people in this subject in 
the days of Saul and David. 

3. Were such beliefs an inheritance or a new revelation through great moral 
leaders such as Samuel ? 

4. How did the great lawmakers regard the doctrine or practice of consulting 
departed spirits ? 

5. What story about ElishaTgives further proof that the people believed that 
the departed spirits of good people could help them ? 

6. What form did the idea of resurrection take in the minds of those prophets 
who were supremely concerned with the national life and hopes ? 

7. What great story from Ezekiel illustrates this ? 

8. How did writers of the exilic and pre-exilic periods picture life after death 
in its relation to God ? 

9. How in relation to activities or pleasure ? 

10. Was the future life which they pictured in any way to be desired ? If 
so, why ? 

11. Why did not Job accept in peace of mind the beliefs of his day ? 

12. Tell what you can of Job's mental struggle concerning the future, and give 
any con^rlusions which it seems to you that he reached. 

13. Did the psalmists and poets differentiate between the righteous and the 
wicked in their views of life after death ? 

14. Quote references showing that communion with God, whether in the 
present or in the future life, was thought of by some Hebrew writers as the 
highest good, the supreme satisfaction, of religion. 

15. Give a quotation which indicates the supreme ideal that death itself would 
eventually be destroyed. 

16. What is the contribution of the Book of Daniel to this theme ? 

17. How is all this thought about the future life associated with the problem 
of suffering in the Old Testament ? 

18. Does our modem hope of inmiortaKty arise from the same problem, or is 
there now a larger point of view thah escape from the possibility of suffering ? 

19. What is your ideal of life after death ? 

20. Name some things which you have gained from the study of this course. 



